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Preface 


With its commitment to focus the light of psychology and the allied 
social sciences on “key social issues,” this Journal perennially faces a 
dilemma of policy. What we know most about as social scientists is less 
directly relevant to the key issues of the day than we would wish, while we 
often find our resources as scientists lacking when it comes to the prob- 
lems that enlist our keenest concern as citizens. Happily this familiar 
dilemma, whose horns have come almost to evoke the feeling of encounter- 
ing an old friend, is neither inevitable nor unchanging. As many numbers 
of the Journal testify, the list of socially important areas on which solidly 
scientific findings have been brought to bear is rapidly increasing. 


All the same, the present burgeoning state of social psychological 
research is such that the Journal cannot profitably confine itself to a 
frontal attack on areas that meet the twin criteria of social importance and 
available scientific data with equal success. Sometimes it may be desirable 
to review the implications of our knowledge about issues of secondary 
social importance. And at other times the Journal may make a contribu- 
tion by attempting to stimulate creative and critical consideration of topics 
whose social importance none would gainsay, but about which our defini- 
tive knowledge is still grossly deficient. 


The relations between culture and personality comprise a field of this 
second sort, in spite of the persistent attention that has been directed 
toward it in recent years by psychiatrists, anthropologists, and psycholo- 
gists. As the Issue Editor says in his Introduction, the questicus involved 
have the highest urgency for their potential relevance to the world crisis of 
international and intercultural conflict, typified by the tension between 
Russia and the United States. Dr. Maslow has brought together an able 
group of social scientists, including besides psychologists a political scien- 
tist, an economist, and a sociologist. The first five articles in the sympos- 
ium introduce a variety of perspectives on the study of American culture 
and personality, and adumbrate some provocative hypotheses. Dr. Kline- 
berg, in his concluding contribution, represents the methodological super- 
ego of psychology, and reminds us of the careful research still to be done 
before these hypotheses can be admitted to the corpus of established fact. 


M. BrRewsTER SMITH 
General Editor 


Introduction 


The most urgent social issue facing the world today is the lack of 
friendliness, understanding and trust between the East and the West, and 
especially between Russia and the United States. The symposium presented 
in this issue was arranged for the 1951 meetings of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, under the auspices of the Division of Personality and 
Social Psychology, in the hope that it might stimulate discussion, and 
eventually research on the subject. A parallel symposium on the Russian 
Culture and Character was arranged in New York City by the local SPSSI 
chapter during the winter of 1950. It is hoped that this may also be 
published eventually. 

Both these symposia were interdisciplinary for obvious reasons. It is 
to be hoped that the treatment of these problems will remain interdisci- 
plinary in the later stages of investigation as well. Research teams of the 
kind organized at Harvard and at Columbia to study the Russian character 
seem to be definitely called for by the urgency of the problem. Would that 
funds were available for many more such teams! But mistrust of psycho- 
logical and social science is itself characteristic of the American culture, 
as it seems also to be of the Russian culture. 


A. H. Mastow 
Brandeis University 
Issue Editor 
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Industrial Institutions 
and Personality Structure 
Walter A. Weisskopf 


It gives me great pleasure to participate in a symposium convened 
under the auspices of psychologists, the representatives of a discipline 
which should be closely allied with economics. After all, economic 
behavior is a segment of human behavior in general which cannot be 
understood without the insight psychology has provided. One of the diffi- 
culties of the cooperation between economics and psychology, however, 
consists in the bewildering choice which the economist has to make 
between the great variety of schools of modern psychology. It seems to 
me that the type of psychology centering around the concept of the per- 
sonality and character structure offers the best possibilities for applica- 
tion to economic problems. 


In the following an attempt will be made to outline a tentative scheme 
for the study of the interrelations between economic, industrial institutions 
on the one hand and character structure on the other.1 This analysis is not 
limited to American culture and personality, but can be applied to 
Western industrial civilization in general. However, the United States can 
be considered as the “representative” Western industrial civilization. 
Therefore, an analysis of the effect of industrial institutions on character 
structure may contribute to our understanding of American personality 
and culture. 


Industrialism is usually described in terms of certain institutions: the 
factory system, machine production, large-scale enterprise, highly devel- 
oped specialization and mechanization of work. A more holistic approach 
will have to include in the definition of industrialism the market and price 
system, the complex, fluid and “open” type of secular society, with urbani- 
zation, absence of rigid class and group stratification, and with its mass 
character. 


1This paper represents to some ooag 9 a summary of ideas developed in various articles not easily 
accessible to See W. A. Weisskopf, ‘‘Social Anxieties and Human Conflicts’, 
Modern Review, 1949, 2, PP 338-344; ‘Cultural Conflicts and the Political Community’, Com: 
mon Cause, 1949, 3, pp. 48-53; “" Psychological Aspects of Economic Thought’’, Journal of 
Political Hronemy, 1949, 57, pp, 304-314; “Individualism and Economic Theory”, American 
of Economics and Sociolog 1950, 317-333; “‘Hidden Value Conflicts in 
conomic Thought’, Ethics, 1951, 5-2 
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This institutional system is inseparably connected with a specific 
value-attitude system which determines the “social character” of most 
individuals living under Western industrial systems. The social character 
has been defined as a syndrome of conscious and unconscious elements of 
the individual personality structure which are “shared by the bulk of the 
society’s members.”2 They are the result of childhood experiences and of 
the influence of authorities in early and later life. The process of “sociali- 
zation” and social character formation consists mainly of the intern- 
alization of value-attitudes which make man “want to do what he is 
required to do by the social system under which he lives.” 


Industrial institutions can be related to character traits as follows: 
technology creates the attitudes of externalization, expedient rationality 
and quantification. The market system promotes the attitudes of acquisi- 
iveness, the work- and success-ethics, and individualistic competitiveness. 
The mobile society leads to unlimited striving for prestige, status, and 
social climbing. Mass civilization tends to foster automaton conformity, 
and domination-submission relationships. These interrelations will now 
briefly be discussed. 


Technology 


The great emphasis on technology in American civilization is inter- 
connected with a positive evaluation of activity directed towards change 
and control of the external, physical world.4 Hand in hand with this atti- 
tude goes the acceptance of “expedient rationality,”5 a way of thinking and 
acting characterized by a strict separation of means and ends, by the 
assumption that ends are unequivocally given, and by the belief that the 
economic principle (maximum effect with minimum effort) should be the 
supreme guide for action. The interrelation of this attitude with technology 
is obvious: there, goals are specific and determinate, ends and means 
clearly separated, and the economic principle can easily be applied. Quan- 
tification, the tendency to interpret interrelationships in nature and society 
in quantitative terms, is culturally interrelated with the money economy, 
but also with technology and a technologically oriented natural science. 
The use of mathematics in these fields has implanted in industrial man 
the inclination to interpret the world in quantitative terms. 


The attitudes of externalization, quantification and means-ends ration- 
ality have spread in industrial civilization from the economic, scientific 
and industrial spheres into other compartments of life. Externalization is 
reflected in the tendency of modern man to depend on external supports 


2R, Linton, in A. Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers of Society, New York: Columbia Uni- 
— Press, 1945, p. viii. 

3E, Fromm, Man for limself. New York: Rinehart, 1947, p 60. 

4H. D. Lasswell, ‘World olitics ae Personal lena” in A Study of Power. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1950, p 

5H. Becker, Through Values to spciat Durham: Duke University Press, 1950, p. 23. 
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for his self respect by pursuing such life goals as acquisition of posses- 
sions and power. This tends to undermine his inner security by depriving 
him of a center of stability within himself. Quantification leads to a 
neglect of qualitative differences between things and persons. It is incom- 
patible with the individualistic belief in the qualitative uniqueness of the 
individual. Under the impact of the quantifying tendency in the market, in 
production organization and in technology, human beings become nothing 
but quantitative differentiations of a common denominator. Expedient 
means-ends rationality tends to undermine moral and traditional standards - 
and has an unstabilizing effect on society and personality. 


The Market System 


The growth of the market has been accompanied by the emergence of 
certain character traits, deeply ingrained in the American middle-class 
personality. Acquisition and accumulation of money and wealth are ele- 
vated to the dignity of a life goal. The striving for economic success 
through work in a socially sanctioned occupation is considered as a moral 
obligation. Economic success has to be accomplished by individualistic 
competition, at the expense of others. Rationality is interpreted in eco- 
nomic terms, as behavior based on a consciously devised life plan for the 
attainment of wealth. 


A certain amount of “innerworldly asceticism” was an important ele- 
ment in this personality structure in the early stages of industrialism. It 
manifested itself economically in a high elevation of saving and in the 
moral rejection of luxurious consumption, and sociopsychologically, in 
the repression of sex and of spontaneous sensual and non-rational enjoy- 
ment.6 In the twentieth century this attitude underwent a process of 
change. Although still effective as an internalized character trait, the 
acquisitive attitude, combined with restrictive inhibitions, is obviously 
much weaker today than in Victorian times. This disintegrative process 
can be observed in the shift from a positive evaluation of saving to a posi- 
tive evaluation of spending and consumption, but also in the loosening up 
of our sex mores and the growing emphasis on the necessity for outlets for 
instinctive and non-rational strivings. 


However, the tendency towards competitive acquisitiveness has been 
carried into the field of sex and other social relations. This syndrome of 
character traits neglects the need for primary, warm, close, affectionate, 
personal interrelations.’ The arguments of economic theory that competi- 
tion is economically beneficial will not eliminate the fact that the indi- 
vidualistic, competitive, value-attitude system leads to aggressive inter- 
personal relations. A hostile attitude towards others, originating in the 


6M. bg The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. New York: siden 1930. 
7Cf. A. H. Maslow, ‘‘A Theo eory 0 of Human Motivation”, Be. chological a 1943, 50, 370-396; 
‘Higher and Lower Needs, ‘‘Journal of Psychology, 1948, 25, 433-43: 
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market place, permeates all spheres of social and human relations of 
American and Western industrialism. Industrial man, consciously or 
unconsciously, often considers not only his business rivals as competitors 
but also his sex partners, siblings, neighbors, and peers of his group. Even 
where relationships are overtly cooperative it is “antagonistic coopera- 
tion.”8 If hostility and anxiety are generating each other in a cumulative 
circle, much of present-day unrest may be traced to this source. 


The Flexible Society 


The emergence of the market system has undoubtedly increased 
mobility and introduced a strong element of insecurity. The fixed niche 
which medieval society provided for the individual was eliminated. Social 
climbing and the acquisitive attitude, both part and parcel of one and the 
same value-attitude system, were at first a characteristic of the bourgeois 
middle class. Climbing was executed predominantly in economic te:ins, 
social stratification measured in terms of money income. This led to a 
socio-psychological tie-up between money, income, wealth, status and self- 
respect.19 Social recognition became a function of money income and 
wealth, a situation even in Europe insufficiently alleviated by traditional 
status values such as noble birth, positions in the army, bureaucracy, etc. 
In the United States, in the absence of any feudal tradition, the interde- 
pendence of economic success and status became almost complete. Further- 
more, the inevitable consequence of a value-attitude system in which suc- 
cessful acquisition was considered as a result of competitive effort and 
individual worthiness was that the unsuccessful will not only lose his 
means of subsistence and his social prestige, but also his self-respect. Thus, 
in the flexible society the individual is not only insecure because he has no 
pre-determined place and because any position, once established, is endan- 
gered by economic fluctuations, technological innovations, etc., but the 
attitudinal relation between economic success and self-respect deprives the 
individual of his inner “center of repose and continuance” at the very 
time when he needs it most. 


Another factor making for insecurity is the limitlessness of the goals 
of climbing and acquisition. Industrial man cannot reach a point of satur- 
ation because, in the great majority of cases, there is always a higher posi- 
tion to reach and because economic success, as an end in itself, is a never 
ending process. This makes the achievement of an internal balance dif- 
ficult if not impossible. When can modern industrial man tell himself that 
he has achieved his goal? There is greatness but also much insecurity in 


8D. Riesman, The Lonely Crowd. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, p. 
®K. Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New York: Norton, 1957, ~— IV. 
10A. Kardiner, op. cit., pp. 448 et seq. 


his infinite Faustian striving. 
Mass Civilization 


Social mobility, combined with mass civilization, have molded mod- 
ern industrial man into a pattern of standardization and conformity. The 
fluidity of American society made social climbing universal. This reduced 
the importance of regional, sectarian, national and class differences. Social 
interchangeability has led to a standardization of mores, habits, modes of 
life, and social character traits. Through the spread of mass consumption 
and communication, sociopsychological attitudes became widely conform- 
ist. Where large groups of people have to perform similar functions in 
production, distribution, politics, etc., the variety of personal differences 
must, by necessity, become submerged in personality stereotypes. Modern 
industrial and social mass organizations require what has been called 
“automaton conformity” of people.11 Mass organization, moreover, can- 
not exist without an administrative hierarchy which relates people to each 
other through domination and submission. The idea of equality, born in a 
‘society of small scale independent producers and individuals, became to 
some extent fictitious in a civilization in which the individual can exist 
only as a member of giant organizations. The “authoritarian personality” 
may be caused by certain child rearing patterns; its growth, however, has 
also been fostered by the mass character of industrial civilization. 


Conclusions 


Certain general conclusions can be drawn from the ,preceding 
analysis: 

(1) From the maladjustments found in individuals in American 
industrial civilization we can conclude that there are universal 
human needs which cannot be neglected without detrimental 
consequences. 

(2) Culture and society in general and American industrial civiliza- 
tion in particular create institutional systems and corresponding 
internalized value-attitude systems and character traits which 
satisfy certain needs and neglect the satisfaction of others. This 
lop-sidedness of culture in general and industrial society in par- 
ticular creates inner conflicts between the internalized social 
character traits and the strivings neglected by- culture. 

(3) In modern industrial society, inner contemplative values, moral 
standards, and tradition suffer from the impact of externaliza- 
tion and expedient rationality. The trend towards quantification 
undermines the belief in the uniqueness of the individual. The 


11E, Fromm, Escape from Freedom. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1947, p. 185 et seq. 
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competitive striving for economic success generates an atmos- 
phere of aggressive hostility in human relations. The social 
mobility and the unlimitedness of the goal of social climbing 
create insecurity and make difficult the preservation of self- 
respect in case of economic failure. Mass civilization leads to a 
standardization of personalities and to the preponderance of 
domination-submission situations in interpersonal relations. 
Modern psychology and psychiatric therapy have uncovered 
these socially created inner conflicts. The mental health move- 
ment, based on their findings, may therefore be considered as the 
most revolutionary trend of our time which, sooner or later, may 
lead to a change in the conflict-generating institutions. 
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Sociological Insights into 


American Culture and Personality 
Alfred McClung Lee 


The cross-disciplinary field of culture and personality changes so 
rapidly that it is difficult for those in one involved discipline to keep up 
with what is taking place in others. It is even more difficult to ascertain 
many of the important implications of those changes. Some of those impli- 
cations are likely to dawn rather slowly even upon those in the same disci- 
pline. Many times they are quite difficult to communicate adequately and 
accurately in relatively brief statements. This is certainly the case with the 
conception of relativity in culture, social organization, and personality in 
sociology and cultural anthropology. 

The present paper attempts a brief exploration of a few of the cur- 
rently emerging implications of this relativity conception. 

Relative or at least pseudo-relative conceptions of culture and per- 
sonality are not new to sociology. Without mentioning beginnings in 
ancient writings back through the centuries and in languages other than 
English, since the 1870’s Herbert Spencer, Lewis Henry Morgan, Charles 
Horton Cooley, William Graham Sumner, Franz Boas, and others have 
given such conceptions considerable impetus through their preliminary 
interpretations and integrations. But conceptions of culture that are fully 
related to social organization, to varied group and personal interests and 
life conditions, to life-history patterns, and to other personality factors are 
slow in coming and even slower in gaining acceptance. 


Criminality, Culture and Personality 


Think, for example, of what is happening to conceptions of crimin- 
ality and of the implications of those changes. We can no longer study 
criminality solely in terms of the small-timers, bunglers, and more or less 
maladjusted persons who are detected, arrested, tried, and convicted. 
Prison inmates and other convicted persons are not typical of those who 
may well be called criminal. They are a highly selected segment of the 
criminal. Even the victims of criminals do not escape this analysis. We 
are learning more about the proneness of some to be crime victims.1 

When Lincoln Steffens started to talk about the pervasiveness of 


1Hans von Hentig, The Criminal and His Victim. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. 


criminal tendencies in the population, he could be brushed aside as a 
“journalist.” When an outstanding sociologist and criminologist, Edwin 
H. Sutherland,2 built a fairly systematic scientific conception of white- 
collar criminality, a great many social scientists did one of two things: 
They seized upon convenient legalistic excuses for rejecting this disturb- 
ing theory. Or they said in effect, “So far and no further! This theory 
should be confined to a category, and its implications beyond that cate- 
gory are unwarranted.” 


As Marshall B. Clinard? notes in reply to such objections, “‘an ade- 
quate science of criminology must bring like actions together within the 
same frame. of reference regardless of the legal label.” This is a tremen- 
dous stride toward cultural relativity and away from tight moralisms and 
legalisms. 


The implications of white-collar criminality and, even more, of 
Steffens’ broader conception could shake the very foundations of many 
persons’ conceptions of culture, personality, American society, and human 
society. Just as the psychopathic is a more or less great distortion of the 
hypothetical normal, so the criminal who is convicted has a great deal in 
common with other members of society and reflects accurately aspects of 
society’s culture and subcultures. 


Long ago we discovered that we could no longer explain criminal 
tendencies solely in terms of biological peculiarities, or bad companions, 
or a slum background, or the use of alcohol, drugs, or even tobacco! Many 
persons, too, who engage in what is reasonably called criminal behavior 
are not psychoneurotic, vicious, or even consciously immoral. It thus 
actually begins to dawn upon us that criminality is not nearly so deviant 
a matter culturally and behaviorally as moral middle-class societal sur- 
rogates like to think. Very little criminality springs from uniquely or 
even distinctively individual factors. It is commonly group-defined or a 
function of or related to group pressures aiid other group determinants. 


Once one ceases to have a slumming approach to criminality, once 
one ceases to focus his attention on the remote and colorful lower-class 
mobster or sneak thief and the murderer, one can study criminality rather 
than merely certain curious fringes of the subject. Criminality then 
becomes, sociologically, something more than the strange attributes of the 
inmates of penal institutions and those on parole. It becomes a range of 
behavior types regarded societally as a threat to social welfare. It -is 
behavior that, when revealed to the unsympathetic, when revealed to those 
to whom it is not moretic, appears to be in violation of deepset moral 
2"*White-Collar Criminality,’’ American Sociological Review, 1940, 5, pp. 1-12, and White Collar. 

Crime (1949) 


3*'Sociologists and American Criminology,’ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 1950-51, 
pp. 549-577, p. 565 quoted. 


principles of society protective of property, social stability, and other 
human interests. ; 

Criminality is not just a propensity to violate sex rights, to murder, 
to housebreak, or to rob. It is much more frequently and, in terms of costs 
to society, much more importantly such matters as political bribing and 
grafting, police brutality, collusion of police and judiciary with other 
criminals, fee-splitting and bribe-taking by professional men, dope run- 
ning and peddling, sex traffic, kick-backs on industrial purchases, illicit 
gambling, and all the rest. The partly legal, partly illegal, and largely 
supragovernmental gambling syndicates among them control funds more 
vast than the budgets of our largest states and corporations. And they 
have deep involvements in the operations of “legitimate” business and 
politics. 

But all these practices, though frowned upon and even dreaded 
societally, are prescribed as proper behavior or at least necessary behavior 
in various groups within our society. No candid college professor would 
doubt that those fired recently from West Point for cheating represent no 
very large percentage of the ones who actually cheated. Such behavior is 
prescribed in the mores of certain groups and classes. What is more, 
groups and classes in society prepare their numbers for such criminal 
behavior. Or you may prefer to call the undetected type of criminal! 
behavior criminaloid, if you wish, but for our purposes here this is an 
unnecessary complication. 

Criminality is thus deeply integrated into the culture, personality, and 
social structure of American society. Alfred C. Kinsey and associates? 
place the percentage of those who violate sex laws not far from 100. When 
one includes other areas, there may be a tiny trickle of saints whose moral 
superegos are so precisely defined and so dominant as to withhold them 
from what society calls crime, but certainly psychologists would be hard 
put to it to discover and certify them. 

Sharp trading, getting things done, individualism, being competitive 
and aggressive, and all the rest are traits drilled into boys and girls in 
business, factory worker, farm, and military families. These traits become 
as deeply entrenched in their minds as they are in their groups’ mores. 
Wartime tensions and anxieties strip away the thin moral facade with 
which we ordinarily gloss over the consequent applications of these class 
traits. Hence the current depths of “immorality in high places.” 

Those who are not able, either in peace or in war, to operate on terms 
of the mores of a business, military, organized labor, or professional group 
and at the same time to utilize successfully and adequately the protective 
coloration provided in societal morals may find themselves ticketed as 
criminal. They are labeled as criminal not because they are doing some- 


4Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, New York: Saunders, 1948. 
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thing so different from their fellows but because they are inept or awk- 
ward or bungling in technique. 


They may be labeled as criminal because life-conditions have changed 
during their life-histories, and they may not be fully aware of how they 
should have adjusted to the changes. A businessman or a union leader 
who operates in 1952 as he would have operated in 1902 or 1927 may be 
labeled a criminal. If he has the benefit of “modern public relations 
thinking,” if he knows how to dramatize his alleged good citizenship and 
to disguise his bad citizenship, he may rise to the heights of our society 
instead of being sent to prison.> 


Thus criminality is only understandable sociologically in relation to 
the range of subcultures or group-cultures one finds in society and their 
interrelations to societal culture, to one another within the social organi- 
zation, and to other personality factors. 


These suggestions of what may be involved in an adequately relative 
theory of culture in relation to personality—from a sociological starting- 
point—may be sketched a little further in general terms. No special 
emphasis is given here to intersocietal comparisons of cultures. Very 
useful comparisons of that sort are available and have yielded many 
stimulating conceptions, but these comparisons ordinarily treat only the 
societal aspects of cultures and do not relate these societal aspects to the 
more compulsive group-cultures.® 

A few more points will be made concerning intrasocietal culture-and- 
personality theory, primarily in terms of American culture. These points, 
like those with regard to criminality, are meant to be suggestive rather 
than in any inclusive sense definitive. 


Trends in Ethnoid Segmentation 


The aborigines and the immigrant groups who provided the present 
population of the United States are not remaining static. As they merge, 
these cultural determinants of certain aspects of personality change. These 
changes further suggest the nature of an adequate theory of culture-and- 
personality. Outstanding changes include (1) the tendency of diverse 
ethnic groups to assimilate into four ethnoid segments;7 (2) the adust- 
ment of all four to the over-all ethos of American society; (3) variant. 
vertical mobility within these ethnoid segments which creates class bulges 
in the three minority segments; and (4) passage from one ethnoid seg- 
ment to another, chiefly from the minority class bulges to the “white 
Protestant,” in spite of internal and external resistance to and pressures 


5See the author’s forthcoming How to Understand Propaganda, Chapt. 4. ! 

®See the author's ‘‘Levels of Culture as Levels of Social Generalization,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 1945, 10, pp. 485-495, and ‘‘A Sociological Discussion of Consistency and Inconsistency 
in Intergroup Relations,” Journal of Social Issues, 1949, 5, pp. 12-18. ; 

7Stanley H. Chapman has introduced the term, ethnoid, to refer to ethnic-like. 
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against such shifts. 


Currently these ethnoid segments of the American population are 
apparently becoming, in the order of their size, the “white Protestant,” 
“Roman Catholic,” “Colored,” and “Jewish.” The labels given are in 
three cases religious in origin, but the bases of integration are far more 
joint ethnic background changed into something different in the American 
environment than anything else. Efforts by American Lutherans and by 
other groups to maintain ethnoid or even ethnic unity are not comparable 
in success to those of the four major segments mentioned. 

Whether and the extent to which this list of segments will be further 
reduced in the “American melting-pot” is problematic and depends chiefly 
upon national and world events, the maintenance of opportunities for the 
“Colored” and “Jewish” minorities, the relative absence of anti-minority 
tensions, and the relative failure of ethnic- and ethnoid group agencies to 
foster ethnocentrism. If tensions do not exaggerate and help perpetuate 
our ethnoid segments, it is quite possible that they may eventually dis- 
appear into or be replaced by American society’s class strata. The differ- 
entiation of churches along class lines that one finds in this country can 
help stimulate such a trend. 

Middle-class “Jews” have a tendency to assimilate themselves into the 
middle-class “white Protestant” community, which it should be remem- 
bered has ties more markedly ethnoid than just religious. Resistance to 
upper-class penetration by “Jews” as such is especially militant and 
rather effective, § and this and their ethnic backgrounds help to create the 
middle-class bulge in the “Jewish” ethnoid segment. 

Middle-class and upper-class “Roman Catholics” tend to disappear 
into comparable “white Protestant” ranks, despite publicity to the con- 
trary. This is especially true of upwardly mobile Irish-American Roman 
Catholics, aided as they are by the similarity of Ulster-Irish and Scottish 
names. 

The assimilation of “Colored” strains into the white community dif- 
fers somewhat in terms of physical appearance and ethnic background. 
Japanese-Americans do not assimilate to any extent into the “Colored” 
ethnoid segment, but they are disappearing rather rapidly into the white 
segments. Negroes, on the other hand, leave the “Colored” segment rather 
slowly. 

Antiminority tensions develop at the class levels where the minority 
class bulges appear. Thus middle-class “white Protestants” have relatively 
little antagonism towards Negroes and other members of the evolving 
“Colored” segment but exhibit relatively strong anti-Jewish sentiments. 
Lower-class “white Protestants” are not nearly as concerned with the 
“Jews” as with the competing “Colored” segment. The size, strength, and 


8See Carey McWilliams, A Mask for Per. Boston: _. Brown, 1948, and ‘‘Does Discrim- 
ination Really Matter?’’ Commentary, 1947, 4, pp. 408-4 
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organization of the “Roman Catholic” ethnoid segment, especially in the 
large cities, have minimized anti-Catholic sentiments and actions of an 
individual and small-group sort, but they have also brought about a 
resurgence of militant political Protestantism, now gathering momentum. 
They are also serving to stimulate large groups of “white Protestants” to 
integrate around such segment interests as the public schools and the sep- 
aration of church and state, competition for jobs and status, and the 
weighting of the cultural heritage we are passing on. 


Ethnocentrism Reconsidered 


Another facet of relativist cultural theory upon which the foregoing 
just touches is the variables in the structure-and-function of groups.? In 
the present very brief treatment, space does not permit an elaboration of 
the implications of sociological and social psychological findings with 
regard to the nature of groups in their relations to culture, social organiza- 
tion, and personality. Perhaps it will suffice, for purposes of suggestion, to 
discuss briefly at this point the fact that such one-sided and non-relative 
conceptions as that traditionally associated with the term “ethnocentrism” 
are hopelessly useless.1° 


Discussions of the characteristics of groups usually contain references 
to the terms, syngenism and ethnocentrism, in-group, out-group, and group 
hostility, we-feeling, and consciousness of kind. Syngenism, ethnocentrism, 
in-group, we-feeling, and consciousness of kind all refer in slightly dif- 
ferent ways to ties that develop among group members, the centripetal 
aspect of this organizing factor. Out-group and group hostility make more 
explicit what is implicit in the other terms. They refer to the conscious- 
ness of difference, to the development of invidious distinctions between 
in- and out-groups, and to opposition to the assimilation of non-members 
and their practices, the centrifugal aspect of the factor. 


Syngenism is a label for the more deepset sentiments of attachment 
that arise among persons who have associated closely with one another for 
a long time. Since it does not cover a broad enough range of related phe- 
nomena, it is not suitable for our purposes here. 


Ethnocentrism places the emphasis more upon group-glorification of 
its own subculture and personnel and upon a corresponding and con- 
comitant belittlkement and rejection of the subcultures and personnel of 
other groups. In discussing “ethnocentrism, group-egotism, or ‘nos-ism,’ ” 
Sumner and Keller" conclude that the “‘we-group’ and everything it 


®See the author's ‘‘Variables in Group Definition: A Contribution to Structure-Function Theory,”’ 
in Revista Mexicana de Sociologia. 

10Even though he lacks societal-cultural peSetie and over-psychologizes his data, Daniel J. 
Levinson’s discussion of ‘‘The Study_o *’ represents a step in the direc- 
tion indicated. Cf. T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson and R. N. Sanford, The 
Authoritarian Personality. New York: Harper, 1950, Chapter 4. 

11The Science of Society, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927, vol. 1, p. 356. 
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does are right and good, while there is an abiding suspicion and contempt 
for the outsider or stranger.” The literature of ethnocentrism is vast, and 
its manifestations against the Negroes and Jews in the United States and 
against other minorities elsewhere constitute national and international 
problems of the first magnitude. 


Ethnocentrism is a function of the differentiation of human society 
into cultural and subcultural aggregates, into large and small groups. 
“Intergroup antagonism is . . . the inevitable concomitant and counterpart 
of in-group solidarity. . . . Today, for example, it runs the gamut from 
‘local pride,’ ‘college spirit,’ and the esprit de corps of a business organi- 
zation to religious intolerance, race prejudice, the ‘class struggle,’ and 
international conflict.”!* The invidious distinctions associated with various 
types of group are infinitely diverse, and group members find in them 
motivations to retain or change their statuses. 


Ethnocentrism fluctuates in intensity with the degree of contact be- 
tween less or more divergent groups and with the extent of the differential 
interests in wealth, techniques, and prestige involved. Its expression in 
overt symptoms of tension takes many forms, and changes with the degree 
to which a given intergroup relationship is novel and hence unadjusted 
and to which current life conditions have unsettled group control of 
vested interests. Physical proximity is, of course, no assurance of social 
contact or even of restricted or partial social contact. A product of both 
the centripetal and centrifugal aspects of ethnocentrism is social distance, 
social barriers of ignorance and ignoring to intergroup understanding and 
assimilation. 


Ethnocentrism thus can be said to vary in two principal manners: 
(1) in intensity in the promotion of cohesiveness within a group, in the 
bolstering of group morale and group attachment, the centripetal aspect, 
and (2) in the degree of intergroup tension associated with it, of the 
maintenance of separatism from and even rejection of out-groups, the 
centrifugal aspect. These aspects of ethnocentrism are seen to vary in in- 
tensity together. They are not independent variables. The implications of 
this one change in group-culture-personality theory are far reaching and 
significant both in research and theory and in social planning. 


The Negro, Jewish, Irish Roman Catholic, and Ulster Irish Presby- 
terian minorities in the United States illustrate groups at various points 
along an ethnocentrism continuum. With an arbitrary scale of 10, typical 
groups in those minorities might have ratings respectively of 10, 8, 6, 
and 1, 


As this rating suggests, the Negro and Jewish minorities have both 
developed cohesion-making morale (centripetal) and a conflict or com- 


12G, P. Murdock, Social Structure. New York: MacMillan, 1949, pp. 83-84. 
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petition relationship with out-groups. The Irish Roman Catholic groups 
tend to have less marked centripetal and centrifugal ethnocentrism. They 
have a competition-tolerance type of relationship with out-groups. Even 
though the cultural heritage of the Ulster Irish Presbyterians differed in 
significant respects from that of the English, Welsh, and Scotch, they 
attempted to maintain no degree of separatism from the other British 
groups who already dominated the many communities into which they 
moved as minorities in the eighteenth century and later. Probably as a 
part of their disproportionately great leadership in American affairs 
(military, political, business, and even artistic), the Ulster Irish did not 
let the English succeed in maintaining invidious distinctions against 
them. They exhibited both a low degree of in-group-centrism and a high 
degree of assimilationism. This was true in spite of the relatively recent 
Irish Roman Catholic background of many such Ulster Irish in Ireland.13 

In compact form, this paper attempts to touch upon some implica- 
tions of sociological culture-organization-personality theory that may 
not be familiar. It is hoped that it suggests some of the necessary charac- 
teristics of such a complex, integrated, and relative theory. Possibly the 
paper thus does what it is intended to do above all else—to raise a great 
number of challenging doubts, notions, and questions in the minds of 
its readers. 


13For a good summary of pertinent facts, see Maurice R. Davie, World Immigration. New York: 
MacMillan, 1936, Chapts. 2-4. 
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The Emergence of Fun Morality 


Martha Wolfenstein 


A recent development in American culture is the emergence of what 
we may call “fun morality”. Here fun, from having been suspect if not 
taboo, has tended to become obligatory. Instead of feeling guilty for 
having too much fun, one is inclined to feel ashamed if one does not 
have enough. Boundaries formerly maintained between play and work 
break down. Amusements infiltrate into the sphere of work, while in play 
self-estimates of achievement become prominent. This development appears 
to be at marked variance with an older, puritan ethic, although as we 
shall see the two are related. 


As a basis for the discussion of fun morality I shall present an 
analysis of ideas of child training of the past thirty-five years. In these 
one can observe a changing conception of human impulses and a related 
altered evaluation of play and fun which afford clues to the transformation 
of moral outlook. The changing ideas in child training will be taken as 
phenomena of American culture, as part of a larger set of adult attitudes. 
This paper will consist, then, of two parts: first, an analysis of a selected 
sample of child training literature, and second some hypotheses about a 
moral trend which it seems to illustrate. 


Changing Themes in Infant Care 


_ The ideas on child training which I shall present dre taken from the 
publications of the United States Department of Labor Children’s Bureau. 
These publications probably express at any given time a major body of 
specialized opinion in the field, though how far they are representative 
would have to be determined by further study of other publications. In 
taking these publications as indicative of certain changing attitudes, I 
leave undetermined to what extent these attitudes are diffused among 
parents and also to what extent parents’ actual behavior with their children 
conforms to these ideas. Both these topics would require further research. 


The innovations in child training ideas of the past few decades may 
readily be related to developments in psychological research and theory 
(notably behaviorism, Gesell’s norms of motor development, and psy- 
choanalysis). However, the occurrence and particularly the diffusion of 
certain psychological ideas at certain periods is probably related to the 
larger cultural context. A careful study of the ways in which psycho- 
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logical theories have been adapted for parent guidance and other peda- 
gogical purposes would show that a decided selection is made from 
among the range of available theories, some points being overstressed, 
others omitted, and so on. 


The Infant Care Bulletin of the Children’s Bureau, the changing 
contents of which I shall analyze, was first issued in 1914. The various 
editions fall into three main groupings: 1914 and 1921, 1929 and 1938, 
1942 and 1945 (i. e., the most drastic revisions occurred in 1929 and 
1942) .1 For the present purpose I shall mainly contrast the two ends of 
the series, comparing the 1914 edition with those of 1942 and 1945 (the 
two latter are practically identical), and skipping over the middle period. 
Thus I shall. attempt to highlight the extent of the change rather than to 
detail the intermediate stages (which in any case show some complicated 
discontinuities) . 

As the infant embodies unmodified impulses, the conception of his 
nature is a useful index of the way in which the impulsive side of human 
nature generally is regarded. The conception of the child’s basic impulses 
has undergone an extreme transformation from 1914 to the 1940's. At 
the earlier date, the infant appeared to be endowed with strong and dan- 
gerous impulses. These were notably autoerotic, masturbatory and thumb- 
sucking. The child is described as “rebelling fiercely” if these impulses are 
interfered with.2 The impulses “easily grow beyond control”? and are 
harmful in the extreme: “children are sometimes wrecked for life.”4 The 
baby may achieve the dangerous pleasures to which his nature disposes 
him by his own movements or may be seduced into them by being given 
pacifiers to suck or having his genitals stroked by the nurse.5 The mother 
must be ceaselessly vigilant; she must wage a relentless battle against 
the child’s sinful nature. She is told that masturbation “must be eradicated 

. treatment consists in mechanical restraints”. The child should have 
his feet tied to opposite sides of the crib so that he cannot rub his thighs 
together; his nightgown sleeves should be pinned to the bed so that he 
cannot touch himself.6 Similarly for thumb-sucking, “the sleeve may be 
pinned or sewed down over the fingers of the offending hand for several 
days and nights,” or a patent cuff may be used which holds the elbow 
stiff.7 The mother’s zeal against thumb-sucking is assumed to be so great 
that she is reminded to allow the child to have his hands free some of 
the time so that he may develop legitimate manual skills; “but with the 
approach of sleeping time the hand must be covered”.8 The image of the 
child at this period is that he is centripetal, tending to get pleasure from 


1My analys ana lg is pond on the six editions indicated. I was unable to obtain those of 1926 and “ 

aI oa sg U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C., 1914, p. 
bid., 

4]oc, 

Sloc. cit. 

8loc. cit. 

TInfant Care, 1914, p. 61. 

Sloc, cit. - 


his own body. Thus he must be bound down with arms and legs spread 
out to prevent self-stimulation. 


In contrast to this we find in 1942-1945 that the baby has been 
transformed into almost complete harmlessness. The intense and concen- 
trated impulses of the past have disappeared. Drives towards erotic plea- 
sure (and also towards domination, which was stressed in 1929-1938) 
have become weak and incidental. Instead we find impulses of a much 
more diffuse and moderate character. The baby is interested in exploring 
his world. If he happens to put his thumb in his mouth, or to touch his 
genitals, these are merely incidents, and unimportant ones at that, in his 
over-all exploratory progress. The erogenous zones do not have the focal 
attraction which they did in 1914, and the baby easily passes beyond them 
to other areas of presumably equal interest. “The baby will not spend much 
time handling his genitals if he has other interesting things to do.”® This 
infant explorer is centrifugal as the earlier erotic infant was centripetal. 
Everything amuses him, nothing is excessively exciting. 


The mother in this recent period is told how to regard auto-erotic 
incidents: “Babies want to handle and investigate everything that they can 
see and reach. When a baby discovers his genital organs he will play with 
them. . . . A wise mother will not be concerned about this.”10 As against 
the older method of tying the child hand and foot, the mother is now told: 
“See that he has a toy to play with and he will not need to use his body 
as a plaything.”11 The genitals are merely a resource which the child is 
thrown back on if he does not have a toy. Similarly with thumb-sucking: 
“A baby explores everything with his reach. He looks at a new object, 
feels it, squeezes it, and almost always puts it in his mouth.”12 Thus again 
what was formerly a “fierce” pleasure has become an unimportant inci- 
dent in the exploration of the world. Where formerly the mother was to 
exercise a ceaseless vigilance, removing the thumb from the child’s mouth 
as often as he put it in, now she is told not to make a fuss. “As he grows 
older other interests will take the place of sucking.”13 (Incidentally this 
unconcerned attitude towards thumb-sucking is a relatively late develop- 
ment. The 1938 edition still had an illustration of a stiff cuff which could 
be put on the infant at night to prevent his bending his elbow to get his 

-fingers to his mouth. The attitude towards masturbation relaxed earlier, 


9Infant Care, 1942, p. 60. 
10Joc, cit. 

cit. 

12Infant Care, 1942, p. 59-60. 
18Joc. cit. 
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diversion having been substituted for mechanical restraints already in 
1929). 


This changing conception of the nature of impulses bears on the 
question: is what the baby likes good for him? The opposition between 
the pleasant and the good is deeply grounded in older American morals 
(as in many other ascetic moral codes). There are strong doubts as to 
whether what is enjoyable is not wicked or deleterious. In recent years, 
however, there has been a marked effort to overcome this dichotomy, to 
say that what is pleasant is also good for you. The writers on child train- 
ing reflect the changing ideas on this issue. 


In the early period there is a clear-cut distinction between what the 
baby “needs,” his legitimate requirements, whatever is essential to his 
health and well-being, on the one hand, and what the baby “wants,” his 
illegitimate pleasure strivings, on the other. This is illustrated, for in- 
stance, in the question of whether to pick the baby up when he cries. In 
1914, it was essential to determine whether he really needs something or 
whether he only wants something. Crying is listed as a bad habit. This is 
qualified with the remark that the baby has no other way of expressing his 
“needs”; if he is expressing a need, the mother should respond. “But 
when the baby cries simply because he has learned from experience that 
this brings him what he wants, it is one of the worst habits he can learn.” 
If the baby cries, “the mother may suspect illness, pain, hunger or thirst.” 
These represent needs. If checking on all these shows they are not present, 
“the baby probably wants to be taken up, walked with, played with,” etc. 
“After the baby’s needs have been fully satisfied he should be put down 
and allowed to cry.”14 (This position remains substantially unchanged 
up to 1942.) 


In 1942-45, wants and needs are explicitly equated. “A baby some- 
times cries because he wants a little more attention. He probably needs a 
little extra attention under some circumstances just as he sometimes needs 
a little extra food and water. Babies want attention; they probably need 
plenty of it.”15 What the baby wants for pleasure has thus become as 
legitimate a demand as what he needs for his physical well-being and is 
to be treated in the same way. (Cf. a recent television advertisement in 
which Angelo Patri is quoted as saying: “Youngsters today need television 
for their morale as much as they need fresh air and sunshine for their 


health.” New York Times, November 14, 1950.) 


14Infant Care, 1914, p. 60-61. 
15Infant Care, 1945, p, 52. 


The question of whether the baby wants things which are not good for 
him also occurs in connection with feeding. The baby’s appetite was very 
little relied on to regulate the quantity of food he took in the early period. 
Over-feeding was regarded as a constant danger; the baby would never 
know when he had enough. This is in keeping with the general image of 
the baby at this time as a creature of insatiable impulses. In contrast to 
this we find in the recent period that “the baby’s appetite usually regulates 
successfully the amount of food he takes.”16 Thus again impulses appear 
as benevolent rather than dangerous. 


Formerly, giving in to impulse was the way to encourage its growing 
beyond control. The baby who was picked up when he cried, held and 
rocked when he wanted it, soon grew into a tyrant.17 This has now been 
strikingly reversed. Adequate early indulgence is seen as the way to make 
the baby less demanding as he grows older.18 Thus we get the opposite of 
the old maxim, “Give the devil the little finger and he’ll take the whole 
hand.” It is now: “Give him the whole hand and he’ll take only the little 
finger.” 


The attitude towards play is related to the conception of impulses and 
the belief about the good and the pleasant. Where impulses are dangerous 
and the good and pleasant are opposed, play is suspect. Thus in 1914, 
playing with the baby was regarded as dangerous; it produced unwhole- 
some pleasure and ruined the baby’s nerves. Any playful handling of the 
baby was titillating, excessively exciting, deleterious. Play carried the 
overtones of feared erotic excitement. As we noted, this was the period of 
an intensive masturbation taboo, and there were explicit apprehensions 
that the baby might be seduced into masturbation by an immoral nurse 
who might play with his genitals. 


The mother of 1914 was told: “The rule that parents should not play 
with the baby may seem hard, but it is without doubt a safe one. A young 
delicate and nervous baby needs rest and quiet, and however robust the 
child much of the play that is indulged in is more or less harmful. It is a 
great pleasure to hear the baby laugh and crow in apparent delight, but 
often the means used to produce the laughter, such as tickling, punching, 
or tossing, makes him irritable and restless. It is a regrettable fact that the 
few minutes’ play that the father has when he gets home at night . . . may 
result in nervous disturbance of the baby and upset his regular habits,”19 
It is relevant to note that at this time “playthings . . . such as rocking 
horses, swings, teeter boards, and the like” are cited in connection with 


16] bid., p. 95. 

fant Care, 1914, p. 60-61. 
nfant Care, p. 30. 

19] nfant Care, 1914, p. 59-60. 
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masturbation, as means by which “this habit is learned.”2° The dangerous- 
ness of play is related to that of the ever-present sensual impulses which 
must be constantly guarded against. (In 1929-38, play becomes less taboo, 
but must be strictly confined to certain times of the day. In this period the 
impulse to dominate replaces erotic impulses as the main hazard in the 
child’s nature and the corresponding danger is that he may get the mother 
to play with him whenever he likes.) 


In the recent period play becomes associated with harmless and 
healthful motor and exploratory activities. It assumes the aspect of diffuse 
innocuousness which the child’s impulse life now presents. Play is derived 
from the baby’s developing motor activities which are now increasingly 
stressed. “A baby needs to be able to move all parts of his body. He needs 
to exercise ... At a very early age the baby moves his arms and legs aim- 
lessly . . . As he gets older and stronger and his movements become more 
vigorous and he is better able to control them he begins to play.”21 Thus 
play has been successfully dissociated from unhealthy excitement and 
nervous .debilitation and has become associated with muscular develop- 
ment, necessary exercise, strength, and control. This is in keeping with the 
changed conception of the baby in which motor activities rather than 
libidinal urges are stressed. For the baby who is concerned with exploring 
his world rather than with sucking and masturbating, play becomes safe 
and good. 


Play is now to be fused with all the activities of life. “Play and sing- 
ing make both mother and baby enjoy the routine of life.”22 This ming- 
ling of play with necessary routines is consonaut with the view that the 
good and pleasant coincide. Also, as the mother is urged to make play an 
aspect of every activity, play assumes a new obligatory quality. Mothers 
are told that “a mother usually enjoys entering into her baby’s play. Both 
of them enjoy the little games that mothers and babies have always played 
from time immemorial.” (This harking back to time immemorial is a way 
of skipping over the more recent past.) “Daily tasks can be done with a 
little play and singing thrown in.”23 Thus it is now not adequate for the 
mother to perform efficiently the necessary routines for her baby; she must 
also see that these are fun for both of them. It seems difficult here for any- 
thing to become permissible without becoming compulsory. Play, having 
ceased to be wicked, having become harmless and good, now becomes a 
new duty. 


In keeping with the changed evaluation of impulses and play, the 
conception of parenthood has altered. In the earlier period, the mother’s 
character was one of strong moral devotion. There were frequent refer- 


20]bid., p. 62. 

21Infant Care, 1942, p. 41. 
22]oc, cit. . 

23)oc, cit. 


erences to her “self-control,” “wisdom,” “strength,” “persistence,” and 
“unlimited patience.” The mothers who read these bulletins might either 
take pride in having such virtues or feel called upon to aspire to them. 
The writers supposed that some mothers might even go to excess in their 
devoted self-denial. Thus the mothers were told that for their own health 
and thus for the baby’s good they should not stay bound to the crib-side 
without respite, but should have some pleasant, although not too exhaust- 
ing recreation.24 The mother at this time is pictured as denying her own 
impulses just as severely as she does those of her child. Just as she had to 

be told to let the baby’s hands free occasionally (not to overdo the fight 
’ against thumb-sucking), so she must be counselled to allow herself an 
intermission from duty. (In the 1929-38 period parenthood became pre- 
dominantly a matter of know-how. The parents had to use the right tech- 
nique to impose routines and to keep the child from dominating them.) 


In the most recent period, parenthood becomes a major source of 
enjoyment for both parents (the father having come much more into the 
picture than he was earlier). The parents are promised that having chil- 
dren will keep them together, keep them young, and give them fun and 
happiness. As we have seen,.enjoyment, fun, and play now permeate all 
activities with the child. “Babies—and usually their mothers—enjoy 
breast feeding”; nursing brings “joy and happiness” to the mother. At 
bath time the baby “delights” his parents, and so on.?5 


The characterization of parenthood in terms of fun and enjoyment 
may be intended as an inducement to parents in whose scheme of values 
these are presumed to be priorities. But also it may express a new impera- 
tive: you ought to enjoy your child. When a mother is told that most 
mothers enjoy nursing, she may wonder what is wrong with her in case 
she does not. Her self-evaluation can no longer be based entirely on 
whether she is doing the right and necessary things, but becomes involved 
with nuances of feeling which are not under voluntary control. Fun has 
become not only permissible but required, and this requirement has a 
special quality different from the obligations of the older morality. 


Work and Play in American Culture: Some Hypotheses 

I should now like to speculate on the connection between the attitudes 
revealed in this child training literature and a wider range of attitudes in 
American culture today. The extent of diffusion with respect to class, 
region, etc. of the attitudes I shall discuss would be a topic for further 
research. 

The changing attitudes towards impulse and restraint, the changing 
treatment of play, the changing evaluation of fun which we have found in 


24Infant Care, 1914, p. 
25Infant Care, 1945, pp. . 29, 38, 62. 
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the child training literature would seem to have many counterparts in 
other areas of adult life. Play, amusement, fun have become increasingly 
divested of puritanical associations of wickedness. Where formerly there 
was felt to be the danger that in seeking fun, one might be carried away 
into the depths of wickedness, today there is a recognizable fear that one 
may not be able to let go sufficiently, that one may not have enough fun. 
In the recent past there has been an increased tendency to attempt by 
drinking to reduce constraint sufficiently so that we can have fun. Harold 
Laswell has defined the super-ego as that part of the personality which is 
soluble in alcohol. From having dreaded impulses and being worried 
about whether conscience was adequate to cope with them, we have come 
round to finding conscience a nuisance and worrying about the adequacy 
of our impulses. 


Not having fun is not merely an occasion for regret but involves a 
loss of self-esteem. I ask myself: What is wrong with me that I am not 
having fun? To admit that one did not have fun when one was expected 
to, arouses feelings of shame. Where formerly it might have been thought 
that a young woman who went out a great deal might be doing wrong, 
currently we would wonder what is wrong with a girl who is not going 
out. Fun and play have assumed a new obligatory aspect. While gratifi- 
cation of forbidden impuless traditionally aroused guilt, failure to have 
fun currently occasions lowered self-esteem. One is apt to feel inadequate, 
impotent, and also unwanted. One fears the pity of one’s contemporaries 
rather than, as formerly, possible condemnation by moral authorities. In 
our book, Movies, A Psychological Study;26 Nathan Leites and I referred 
to this new obligatoriness of pleasure as “fun morality” as distinguished 
from the older “goodness morality” which stressed interference with 
impulses. We noted a particular type of current American film heroine, 
the masculine-feminine girl, whose major merit consists in making the 
achievement of fun not too effortful. She initiates the flirtation, keeps it 
casual, makes it clear that she does not require excessive intensity from 
the man. At the same time she supports his self-esteem by implying that 
she never doubts his resources for having fun, however cool or abstracted 
he may seem. She affords a relief from the pressures of fun morality. 


David Riesman, in The Lonely Crowd: A Study of the Changing 
American Character,27 has observed how extensively in business and pro- 
fessional life work and play have become fused. Activities formerly 
sharply isolated from work, such as entertainment, have become part of 
business relations. Aspects of the personality such as pleasingness or like- 
ability, formerly regarded as irrelevant to work efficiency, have been 
increasingly called into play in working life. Relations with work associ- 


26Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1950. 
27New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 


ates have become less and less sharply distinguishable from relations out- 
side of working hours. Thus there has been a mutual penetration of work 
and play. Work tends to be permeated with behavior formerly confined to 
after work hours. Play conversely tends to be measured by standards of 
achievement previously applicable only to work. One asks oneself not only 
in personal relations but now also at work: Did they like me? Did I make 
a good impression? And at play, no less than at work, one asks: Am I 
doing as well as I should? 


In the past when work and play were more sharply isolated, virtue 
was associated with the one and the danger of sin with the other. Impulse 
gratification presented possibilities of intense excitement as well as of 
wickedness. Today we have attained a high degree of tolerance of 
impulses, which at the same time no longer seem capable of producing 
such intense excitement as formerly. Is it because we have come to realize 
that the devil does not exist that we are able to fuse play and fun with 
business, child care and so on? Or have we developed (without conscious 
calculation) a new kind of defense against impulses? This defense would 
consist in diffusion, ceasing to keep gratification deep, intense, and iso- 
lated, but allowing it to permeate thinly through all activities, to achieve 
by a mixture a further mitigation. Thus we would have preserved unac- 
knowledged and unrecognized the tradition of puritanism. We do not 
pride ourselves on being good and we secretly worry about not having 
enough fun: But the submerged super-ego works better than we know, 
interspersing play in small doses with work and applying a norm of 
achievement to play. Instead of the image of the baby who has fierce 
pleasures of autoeroticism and the dangerous titillation of rare moments 
of play, we get the infant who explores his world, every part of whose 
extent is interesting but none intensely exciting, and who may have a bit 
of harmless play thrown in with every phase of the day’s routine. We get 
the adult whose work is permeated with personal relations and entertain- 
ment requirements, the impact of which is far from intensely pleasurable, 
and whose play-time is haunted by self-doubts about his capacity for 
having as much fun as he should. 


I should like to add a further instance which epitomizes this tendency 
to fuse work and fun, manifestly to make work more agreeable, but in 
effect probably reducing the impact of fun. Recently a ten-year-old boy 
showed me one of his school books. It had the title “Range Riders” and 
showed on the cover a cowboy on a galloping horse. The subtitle was 
“Adventures in Numbers”; it was an arithmetic book. The problems 
involved cowboys, horses, and so on. The traditional image of the Ameri- 
can schoolboy has been that he sits with a large text book propped up in 
front of him, a book representing the hard and tedious lessons which he 
wants to evade. And inside the text book he conceals a book of wild west 
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stories, detective stories, or the like, which he is avidly reading. These two 


books have now been fused into one. I do not know whether this succeeds 
in making the arithmetic more interesting. But I have a suspicion that it 
makes the cowboys less exciting. 


Postscript 


Since the foregoing was written a new edition of the Infant Care 
bulletin was issued, in the fall of 1951. This perpetuates many of the 
tendencies of the 1942-45 editions, but also shows some changes. Fun 
morality remains prominent. The new parents are told that they are mak- 
ing a good start if they can enjoy their baby (p. 3). The child should 
learn that mother and father are “two people who enjoy each other” 
(p. 1). Introducing the baby to solid foods will be “fun” and “amusing” 
for the mother, and the baby will “enjoy the new experience more if you 
are having a good time” (p. 32). The mother should arrange the baby’s 
bath so that it will be “the pleasant time it should be .. . If you feel hur- 
ried, bath time won’t be the fun for either of you that it should be.” 
(p. 64). 

The difficulty of achieving fun, which, as we have observed, tends 
currently to worry adults, is now ascribed to the infant as well (following 
the general tendency to see the infant as the model of impulse life). The 
infant now may suffer from boredom. And this has become the main 
reason for autoerotic activities. The baby may suck his thumb out of 
“loneliness or boredom” (p. 57). He may rock or bang his head because 
of “boredom” (p. 56). In toilet training the baby the mother must take 
care that it does not become a “hateful bore” for him (p. 87). Masturba- 
tion is mentioned only in the section on toilet training: “sometimes a baby 
handles his genitals when he is on the toilet, or at other times when he is 
undressed” (p. 87). While it is not said explicitly that he does this out of 
boredom, we might infer it on an analogy with thumb sucking, rocking, 
and head-banging since we are told that the baby may also get bored on 
the toilet. Thus the auto-erotic activities which were first derived from 
fierce impulses, later from less intense exploratory tendencies, now arise 
as an escape from boredom. The dwindling of impulsive intensity has pro- 
ceeded further than before. 


The exploratory impulse of the baby continues to be stressed. We 
have interpreted this as an attempt to conceive the child’s impulsive 
endowment in harmless terms. But the puritanical condemnation of 
impulses seems to be catching up with this displacement. Bounds must 
now be set to the baby’s exploration. “We know that if we leave him free 
to creep everywhere he’d get into trouble.” Thus we must “set a limit” 
for the baby “while he explores” (p. 76). 
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There are still more striking signs that the belief in the dangerous- 
ness of impulses is breaking through the defenses that have been erected 
against it. In 1942-45 the view was advanced that the early gratification 
of the baby’s demands led to the subsequent moderation of demands. 
There is now a conflict on this point. In some areas the precept is main- 
tained, notably in relation to sucking and food preferences (pp. 57, 47). 
But in respect to the impulse to dominate it has been reversed. The appre- 
hension of the twenties that the baby may get the upper hand if his par- 
ents give in to him reappears. The baby may get the parents “at his mercy 
by unreasonable demands for attention (p. 55). Although the baby’s need 
for companionship and for being held when he cries is stressed (p. 53), 
the mother is also warned: “If you get in the habit of picking your baby 
up every time he whimpers, you may do more harm than good.” The 
gratified demand is apt to grow rather than subsiding. The mother “may 
find her baby getting more and more demanding” (p. 54). 


Thus the conflict about facing and accepting human impulses is far 
from solved. The attempt to dilute and diffuse impulses seems to lead, on 
the one hand, to doubts about adequate impulsive intensity, boredom and 
the difficulty of achieving fun. On the other hand, the anxiety that 
impulses in one form or another will tend to grow beyond control has not 
been successfully warded off. 


Resistance to Acculturation 
A. H. Maslow 


A study of people healthy enough to be called self-actualizing! 
revealed that they were not “well-adjusted” (in the naive sense of appro- 
val of and identification with the culture). They got along with the culture 
in various ways, but of all of them it could be said that in a certain pro- 
found and meaningful sense they resisted acculturation and maintained a 
certain inner detachment from the culture in which they were immersed. 
Since in the “culture and personality” literature very little has been said 
about resistance to moulding by the culture and since, as Riesman? has 
clearly pointed out, the “saving remnant” is especially important for 
American society, even our meager data may be of some importance. © 


On the whole the relationship of these healthy people with their much 
less healthy culture is a complex one; from it can be teased out at least 
the following components. 

(a). All these people fell well within the limits of apparent conven- 
tionality in choice of clothes, of language, of food, of ways of doing 
things in our culture. And yet they were not really conventional, certainly 
not “fashionable” or “smart” or “chic.” Their attitude has been described 
as follows:3 


“If we were to take an actual count of the number of times that the 
self-actualizing person behaved in an unconventional manner the tally 
would not be high. His unconventionality is not superficial but essential or 
internal. It is his impulses, thought, consciousness that are so unusually 
unconventional, spontaneous and natural. Apparently recognizing that the 
world of people in which he lives could not understand or accept this, and 
since he has no wish to hurt them or to fight with them over every trivi- 
ality he will go through the ceremonies and rituals of convention with a 
good-humored shrug and with the best possible grace. Thus I have seen a 
man accept an ‘honor’ he laughed at and even despised in private, rather 
than make an issue of it and hurt the people who thought they were 
pleasing him. 


“That this ‘conventionality’ is a cloak which rests very lightly upon 


1A. H, Maslow, ‘‘Self-Actualizing People: A Study of Psychological Health,’’ Personality Sym- 
posium, 1950, No. 1 pp. 11-34, 

2D. Riesman, ‘‘The Saving Remnant’’, in Years of the Modern, J. W. Chase, ed. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1949. 

8A. H. Maslow, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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his shoulders and is easily cast aside can be seen from the fact that the 
self-actualizing person practically never allows convention to hamper him 
or inhibit him from doing anything that he considers very important or 
basic. It is at such moments that his essential lack of conventionality 
appears, and not as with the average Bohemian or authority-rebel who 
makes great issues of trivial things and who will fight against some unim- 
portant regulation as if it were a world issue. 


“This same inner attitude can also be seen in those moments when the 
person becomes keenly absorbed in something that is close to one of his 
main interests. He can then be seen quite casually to drop off all sorts of 
rules of behavior to which at other times he conforms; it is as if he has to 
make a conscious effort to be conventional; as if he were conventional 
voluntarily and by design. 


“Finally this external habit of behavior can be voluntarily dropped 
when in the company of people who do not demand or expect routine 
behavior. That this relative control of behavior is felt as something of a 
burden is seen by our subjects’ preference for such company as allows 
them to be more free, natural, and spontaneous and which relieves them of 
what they find sometimes to be effortful conduct.” 


The expressed inner attitude was that it was ordinarily of no great 
consequence which folkways were used, that one set of traffic rules was as 
good as any other set, that while they made life smoother they did not 
really matter enough to make a fuss about. Here again we see the general 
tendency of these self-actualizing people to accept most states of affairs 
that they considered unimportant or unchangeable or not of primary con- 
cern to them as individuals. Since choice of shoes, or style of haircut or 
politeness, or manner of behaving at a party were none of them of pri- 
mary concern to any of the individuals studied, they were apt to elicit as 
a reaction only a shrug of the shoulders. 


But since this tolerant acceptance was not warm approval with 
identification, their yielding to convention was apt to be rather casual and 
perfunctory, with cutting of corners in favor of directness, honesty, saving 
of energy, etc. In the pinches, when yielding to conventions was too annoy- 
ing or too expensive, the apparent conventionality then revealed itself for 
the superficial thing that it was and was tossed off as easily as a cloak. 

(b). None of these people could be called authority-rebels in the 
adolescent or “hot” sense. They showed no active impatience or moment- 
to-moment, chronic, long-time discontent with the culture or preoccupa- 
tion with changing it quickly, although they often enough showed bursts 
of indignation with injustice. One of these subjects, who had been a “hot” 
rebel in his younger days, a union organizer in the days when this was a 
highly dangerous occupation, had given up in disgust and hopelessness. As 
he became resigned to the slowness of social change (in this culture and 


in this era) he turned finally to education of the young. All the others 
showed what might be called a calm, long-time concern with culture 
improvement that seemed to me to imply an acceptance of slowness of 
change along with the unquestioned desirability and necessity of such 
change. 


This was by no means a lack of fight. When quick change was pos- 
sible or when resolution and courage were needed, it was available in 
these people. Although they were not a radical group of people in the 
ordinary sense, I think they easily could be. First of all this was primarily 
an intellectual group (it must be remembered who selected them), most of 
whom already had a “mission,” and felt that they were doing something 
really important to improve the world. Secondly they were a “realistic” 
group and seemed to be unwilling to make great but useless sacrifices. In 
a more drastic situation it seems very likely that they would be willing to 
drop their work in favor of radical social action, e.g., the anti-Nazi under- 
ground in Germany or in France. My impression is that they were not 
against fighting but only against ineffective fighting. 


Another point that came up very commonly in discussion was the 
desirability of enjoying life and having a good time. This seemed to all 
but one to be incompatible with “hot” and full-time rebelliousness. Fur- 
thermore it seemed to them that this was too great a sacrifice to make for 
the small returns expected. Most of them had had their episodes of fight- 
ing, impatience, and eagerness in youth, and in most cases had learned 
that their optimism was unwarranted. What they settled down to as a 
group was an accepting, calm, good-humored everyday effort to improve 
the culture, usually from within, rather than to reject it and fight it from 
without. 

(c). An inner feeling of detachment from the culture was not neces- 
sarily conscious but was displayed by almost all, particularly in discus- 
sions of the American culture as a whole, in various comparisons with 
other cultures, and in the fact that they very frequently seemed to be able 
to stand off from it as if they did not quite belong to it. The mixture of 
varying proportions of affection or approval and hostility or criticism 
indicated that they selected from American culture what was good in it by 
their lights and rejected what they thought bad in it. In a word they 
weighed it, assayed it, tasted it and then made their own decision. 


This is certainly very different from the ordinary sort of passive 
yielding to cultural shaping displayed for instance by the ethnocentric 
subjects of the California investigators.4 


Detachment from the culture is probably also reflected in our self- 
actualizing subjects’ detachment from people and their liking for privacy, 


4T. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, D. J. Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, The Authoritarian Per. 
sonality. New York: Harper, 1950. 
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which has been described in the paper previously quoted, as also in their 
lesser than average need for and liking for the familiar and customary.® 

(d). For these and other reasons they may be called autonomous, i.e., 
ruled by the laws of their own character rather than by the rules of 
society. It is in this sense that they are not only or merely Americans, but 
also to a greater degree than others, members-at-large of the human 
species. To say that they are above or beyond the American culture would 
be misleading if interpreted strictly, for after all they speak American, 
act American, have American characters, etc. 


And yet if we compare them with the over-acculturated, the robo- 
tized, or the ethnocentric, we are irresistibly tempted to hypothesize that 
this group is not simply another sub-cultural group, but rather less accul- 
turated, less flattened out, less molded. This implies degree, and placing 
on a continuum which ranges from relative acceptance of the culture 
(acculturation) to relative detachment from it. 


If this turns out to be a tenable hypothesis, then at least one other 
hypothesis can be deduced from it, that those individuals in different cul- 
tures who are more detached from their own culture should not only have 
less “national character” but also should be more like each other in cer- 
tain respects than they are like the less developed members of their own 
societies. Of course this raises questions about what constitutes the “good 
American.” 


In summary the perennial question, “Is it possible to be a good or 
healthy man in an imperfect culture?” has been answered by the observa- 
tion that it is possible for relatively healthy people to develop in the 
American culture. They manage to get along by a complex combination of 
inner autonomy and outer acceptance which of course will be possible 
only so long-as the culture remains tolerant of this kind of detached with- 
holding from complete cultural identification. 


Of course this is not ideal health. Our imperfect society clearly 
forced inhibitions and restraints upon our subjects. To the extent that they 
had to maintain their little secrecies, to that extent was their spontaneity 
lessened and to that extent are some of their potentialities not actualized. 
And since only few people can attain health in our culture, those who do 
attain it are lonely for their own kind and therefore again less spontaneous 
and less actualized. 


Maslow, 
H. ‘Maslow, yee tine Influence of Familiarization on Preference,’’ Journal of Experimental 
Wake 1937, 21, pp. 162-180. 


The Idea of American Civilization’ 


Max Lerner 


American Traits 


It is customary for most commentators on America to open or close 
with a listing of traits. Sometimes these are summed up as the American 
“tradition,” sometimes as the American “creed,” or “credo,” or the Ameri- 
can “mind,” or American “ideals,” or the American “character,” or the 
American “spirit,” or American “values.” In the case of some commen- 
tators, the enumeration of American traits is done somewhat too mechan- 
ically, as if it were a question of a grocery list or a ware-house inventory 
of odds-and-ends items. One trouble with this method of character-by- 
enumeration is that the lists tend to be impressionistic, and largely to can- 
cel each other out. In an interesting study Lee Coleman has culled from 
the available commentaries on America the lists of American traits and 
found that for most of them you could find also in some other list the 
exact opposite.2 One could, as a stunt, list the traits in parallel columns 
of affirmation and negation (Americans are generous and niggardly, sym- 
pathetic and unfeeling, idealistic and cynical, visionary and practical, 
etc.), each cancelling out the opposite and leaving us with the conclusion 
—true but not very useful—that Americans like other human beings are 
bewilderingly human. 


Another difliculty about listing American traits is that they change not 
only from observer to observer but from generation to generation. They 
are in continual motion and flux. A reader of Crevecoeur will get a picture 
of American traits at the end of the 18th century; a reader of Tocqueville 
will get a considerably different one about the American of the late 1830s. 
A half-century later still, in the 1880’s and 1890's, American traits as 
described in contemporary terms in Bryce’s American Commonwealth or 
retrospectively in Commager’s The American Mind take still a different 
form. Coleman found however that there were certain salient traits that 
commentators attributed to the American in America in every period: the 
tendency to club together or “join” in associations; belief in democracy; 
belief in equality; individual freedom; “direct action” in disregard to 
law; stress on local government; practicality; prosperity and material 


1From a forthcoming book on American Society. This paper was not part of the symposium at 
the Chicago meetings of the American Psychological Association. 2 : 
ies is American: a Study of Alleged American Traits’’, Social Forces, 1941, 
» PP. 
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well-being; Puritanism; the influence of religion; uniformity and 
conformity. 


Following Coleman, Robin M. Williams, Jr., has listed in a carefully 
’ wrought chapter of his American Society the 15 “major value-orienta- 
tions” in America: the stress on achievement and success; the stress on 
activity and work; a moral orientation, by which Americans tend to see 
the world in moral terms; humanitarianism; stress on efficiency and prac- 
ticality; a belief in progress; a valuing of material comfort; the avowal 
and (to an extent) practice of equality; ditto for freedom; the emphasis 
on external conformity; the belief in science and in secular rationality; 
the stress on nationalism and patriotism; the stress on democracy; the cult 
of the individual personality and its value and dignity; the concurrent 
belief in racism and group-superiority.3 


This is a first-rate list, if one there must be. It avoids some of the 
pitfalls of the concept of national character by shifting the emphasis from 
the traits of the American personality to the “value-orientations” of 
American society. 


The Concept of National Character 


The concept of a national character is one that students of society 
have approached with a quite understandable wariness. Partly it is 
because the idea has been used uncritically and often cynically in war 
and power-struggles to convince a people of their God-given superiority 
over others; partly that the “white supremacy” and “Aryan purity” propa- 
gandists have made a racist use of it; partly that the Marxists, fearing 
that the idea of national character would place too much stress on the 
national interest and not enough on class-interest and class militancy, 
have made an exceedingly thorny and controversial topic out of it. 


Clearly enough these dangers do exist, and it is a ticklish thing to 
attribute a national character to any people, as if it were separate from or 
superior to others, and as if its qualities and destiny could be ripped out 
of the living body of history. Yet granted the dangers, which exist for 
every concept in the field of social analysis, it remains true that nations 
are realities, that their cultures develop along different lines and in dif- 
ferent ways, and that the world inside the heads of their people is a 
characteristic world. The culture-traits to which a person born in America 
becomes accessible—one might say vulnerable—differ not only from 
those that a Russian or Chinese falls heir to, but even a Briton. The recent 
cultural anthropologists and social psychiatrists have done a good deal to 
give some precision to the concept. But in the end no one can do away 
with an irreducible element of impressionism and personal judgment. 


S8Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society. New York: 1951, pp. 388-440. 
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Perhaps the greatest essay in this field is Emerson’s English Traits, which 
still stands up pretty well as a characterization of a great people. There is 
no substitute, despite the elaborate apparatus of the social sciences, for 
the psychological insight and literary mastery Emerson brought to his 
task. 


Much of the chauvinist and racist treachery of the term can be 
avoided if it is remembered that national character is a matter not pri- 
marily of blood but of culture. It consists of a body of ideals, values, and 
culture-traits held in common by the members of the culture. Traditionally 
it has been used for semi-literary, rule-of-thumb differentiation of one 

- nationality type from another. Typical is Madariaga’s book, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards. Here the emphasis is on the traits held in common 
by each group. The emphasis is, that is to say, on the personality rather 
than the culture. 


A turning-point came with the application of the anthropological and 
psychiatric techniques first to primitive personality structure, and then to 
psychological warfare against the Germans and Japanese in World War 
II. The experience of psychiatrists had shown that both diagnosis and 
therapy differ with individuals of differing character-types, and that these 
character-types apply not only to neurotics and psychotics, but to nor- 
mally adjusted persons as well. At the same time the anthropologists were 
discovering, in their studies of contemporary primitive groups, not only 
that each culture has its own culture-pattern, but there are also several 
different variants of character and personality structure within the 
culture. 


These converging streams of tendency led to an effort to study the 
national character-patterns of the Americans and other contemporary cul- 
tures from the same vantage points. World War II, with its development 
of the techniques of psychological warfare, gave an impetus to this trend. ? 
Before the military strategists could lay their plans for an assault on the 
enemy mind, with the lowest Allied casualties, they wanted to know what 
the enemy mind was like. They had to know what would undermine the 
morale of the Wehrmacht officers and soldiers, of the elite groups among 
the Germans, of the Japanese officer-caste; what would weaken civilian 
morale; whether punishing bomb-attacks on big cities would cause cohe- 
sion or disintegration of the will to resist behind the front; the place of 
the Emperor-symbol in the thinking of the Japanese; and whether the. 
promise to dismiss or retain the Emperor would be more effective. Thus 
the theory of national character was tested in the crucible of life-and-death 
action. The studies made during the war have been continued, with a dif- 
ferent direction, in the cold-war period. And one of their by-products has 
been an application of the same techniques to the Americans themselves. ° 

The most fruitful meaning of this strain of inquiry will lie at the 
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points at which personality-types and cultural conditions and values meet. 
Every civilization stresses certain life-purposes. The energies and attitudes 
of the individual in terms of these life-purposes are channeled by char- 
acteristic modes of training and indoctrination. The way in which chil- 
dren are brought up in America, their relation to the structure of the 
family and to authority-patterns within it, the attitudes and educational 
theories applied to them in their growing up process: these are examples 
of the cultural conditions that can help shape personality-traits for whole 
groups so that the traits they have in common get woven into the civili- 
zation-pattern itself. The example I have given from child-rearing and the 
emotional tone set in childhood could be paralleled in the conditionings of 
work and business and recreation, in the patterns of religion and politics, 
in the quest of success or the competition for prestige. 


This is not a question of some necromantic determinism, so that 
every little American who is born alive comes out stamped with certain 
traits or propensities of the national character. There are in-groups, out- 
groups, and marginal groups; there are regional, class, and ethnic varia- 
tions; and there is the bewildering variety of individual traits and 
heredity. But we are learning, both in war and peace, that what marks a 
culture most distinctly, and forms in the deepest sense the “spirit” of that 
culture, is not some disembodied presence in the skies or some mystical 
force inherent in race or history, but the impact of cultural norms on the 
human material of the culture, and the impact in turn of the human 
material on the fabric of the culture. In this relation lies the vital 
element of a civilization. 


One way of looking at the relation is to focus on the area of what 
interests, values, and beliefs men live by in America. One may call this 
“character-types,” or “traits,” or “value-orientations” or “value-clusters.” 
My own inclination is to speak of the life-purposes and value-clusters of 
American culture as the things that mark its national character. This is 
not the place to enumerate them. For illustration, much of American 
striving clusters around the symbols of dynamism, success, power and its 
symbols, and open society, the hunger for prestige, and the valuing of 
love or happiness or joining or whatever else will anneal the devastating 
sense of loneliness that Americans feel. These life-purposes and value- 
clusters are what give direction to American striving, and furnish the 
frame within which institutions and norms of conduct operate. 


One can dig deeper, perhaps, as some have tried to do by looking for 
some hidden dimension of the American outlook which shapes the basic 
American life-view. This is the province primarily for philosophers, but 
American philosophy has striven to assimilate whatever it can learn from 
political and economic theory, anthropology, psychology, history, and 
literature. F. C. S. Northrop, for example, in his Meeting of East and 
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West, has taken the view that the deepest thing about any civilization is 
its metaphysics: the set of assumptions and beliefs it has about the con- 
stitution of the unseen universe. In his chapter on America, Northrup sug- 
gests that it was the reception by America of the atomistic metaphysics of 
Locke and Hume which has done much to shape the basic American 
outlook. 


Charles W. Morris, in his Six Ways of Life, attempts an approach 
through symbolic metaphysics. He lists the crucial life-philosophies as 
the Dionysian (surrender to the instinctual life), the Buddhist (annihila- 
tion of self for serenity), the Christian (purifying of self for spiritual 
values), the Mohammedian (merging of self in a collective holy war 
against the enemies of the true way), the Apollonian (conserving of tra- 
ditional values), and the Promethean (conquest and organization of the 
environment by science and technology). He sees American civilization as 
primarily Promethean, but with elements of the Christian and the Appol- 
lonian. Morris points out that the Promethean strain is too external and 
instrumental, that the Apollonian has hardened into a Toryism of the 
spirit which could mean a static civilization, and that the Christian strain 
has had to be subordinated to the other elements of the civilization with 
which it has come into conflict. 


The schema is suggestive, if inconclusive. But I cite it to illustrate 
the effect that the study of the great myths and religions of past civiliza- 
tions has had upon an understanding of our own, and how this emphasis 
in turn can merge with the studies of the meeting between personality- 
types and value-clusters. Much of this is, of course, speculative, except to 
the extent that it can be tested psychiatrically by case-studies. Some of the 
sociologists and anthropologists have tried to do community surveys and | 
cross-section area-studies—of “Middletown,” of “Jonesville,” of “Yankee- 
town,” of “Elmtown,” of “Southern Town,” of “Plainsville.” What they 
offer is a degree of verification for certain leads, or of doubt cast upon 
others; they can indicate the extent to which the members of the American 
culture verbalize the articles in the American creed, and perhaps even the 
extent to which it has the reality of belief for them; or the way in which 
they view themselves—and others—in the class-system and the success- 
and-rating system of America. But the community studies can rarely be 
any more useful than the imaginativeness and depth of the issues they 
pose and the questions they raise. 


It is possible that some of the difficulty lies with the term “national 
character” itself. One sometimes gets from discussions of it the feeling 
that a reader gets from the description of Cagliostro’s magical spells or 
the incantatory hokum of a side-show barker recounting the talismanic 
virtues of some nostrum. There is no alchemic quality in any of the newer 
and more controversial approaches to national character—one thinks typ- 
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ically of the work of Margaret Mead and Geoffrey Gorer—that will yield 
gold from the baser metals, and the hard work of studying and analyzing 
American civilization, and of giving contours to the mass of known mate- 
rial on it, cannot be dispensed with. The newer approaches are organic— 
and that is all to the good. The philosophers of history are like the psy- 
chiatrists in that they have come to think of the society they are studying 
as a living organism, with interrelated parts and with a life-history. The 
insights of the psychiatrists are also all to the good, if they do not exclude 
the insights we can gain from generations of work in economics, politics, 
sociology, and the other social sciences. The method of Gorer, for 
example, as used in the Gorer-Rickman study, The People of Great 
Russia, has been sharply satirized in America as the “swaddling theory” 
because of Gorer’s stress on the infantile experience of the Russian peas- 
ant child who was rigidly swaddled in the first seven months of his life, 
and because of his impotent rage and the projection of his rage on the 
world, leading to a guilt-feeling, grows up with violent alternations of 
emotion as an adult. A somewhat similar method, in The American 
Character, put stress on the rearing of the child, the cult of the mother, 
the rejection of the father, the need for affection, and the fear of loneli- 
ness. It too has been drastically criticized, with Bernard DeVoto’s remark 
—‘It organizes the undetermined into a self-consistent structure of the 
inadmissable”—more severe than most, but in a not very different key. 


Obviously the danger in this method lies in its claim to describing 
what is true about all Russians, or all Americans, or even (as Gorer puts 
it) about “more Americans than not.” The critic has the right to ask for 
quantitative verification of personality judgments of this sort. What is 
needed is to shift the emphasis from the personality to the culture. Thus, 
instead of “national character,” we may speak of culture-traits; or, since 
what is involved is not single traits, but clusters of traits and values 
related to each other, we may speak best of a cultwre-pattern or a civiliza- 
tion-pattern. Nor is it the abnormal aspects of the culture that need stress- 
ing, although they may often illumine the more workaday ones. There are 
emotional fixations in the life-history of the individual, and one may speak 
similarly of “cultural fixations,” when the growth of the culture seems 
arrested because of a compulsive or obsessive fixation on some striving 
or interest. But on examination, in almost every instance, these cultural 
fixations—on success, or competition, or national loyalty, or property, in 
the case of America—emerge as exaggerated developments from quite 
valid life-purposes both in the culture and in the individual life. It is in 
the relation of the growths and accretions of institutions around these life- 
purposes that the true civilization-pattern is revealed. 
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America as a Civilization 


I call it a civilization-pattern mainly because I want to use the idea 
of American civilization as my master-idea, instead of “democracy” or 
“commonwealth” which the foreign commentators from Tocqueville 
through Bryce to Laski have used, or “culture,” “society,” and “char- 
acter,” which some of the more recent American writers prefer. As I have 
already pointed out, “democracy” and “commonwealth” have a too nar- 
rowly political meaning. “Character” has too narrow a reference to per- 
sonality-structure. There remain the broad terms, “culture” and “society,” 
along with “civilization.” 


While all three are inclusive, there are graduations of meaning 
between them. These differences should not be seen too sharply and frozen 
beyond redress. Spengler’s famous distinction which calls the earlier and 
more creative seasonal phases of germination and bloom “culture,” and 
the season of dessicated winter-hardening “civilization,” was useful for his 
conceptual scheme, and has a literary appeal, but it is not worth trans- 
planting. Nor do I find much more utility in the distinction sometimes 
drawn in American social theory where “civilization” is the name for the 
total institutional means whereby a people seeks to achieve the ends which 
are implied in a “culture.” This is suggestive, yet it remains true that 
means and ends, institutions and norms and values, frame and content, are 
always connected in a two-way relation. I find it hard to say that the 
architecture of a courthouse in which a marriage is licensed or a criminal 
tried is part of American civilization, but that the marriage beliefs or the 
system of law which come into play belong to American culture. 


America is both a culture and a civilization, and a society as well. 
The terms refer to different aspects of the same entity, rather than to dif- 
ferent segments of it. “Culture,” which has been used by anthropologists , 
since E. B. Tylor’s famous definition of it (“that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other cap- 
abilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society”) and which 
has recently been defined by Kluckhohn and Kelly as “a historically 
derived system of explicit and implicit designs for living which tend to be 
shared by all or specially designated members of a group,” has become in 
many ways the key-word of the social sciences. As I use it, it is the matrix 
of American living, the staff of life that is transmitted and learned and 
re-learned, with the stress on the “designs for living’—the norms and 
beliefs and all the curious and twisted shapes they take. “Society” puts 
the emphasis elsewhere; on the structure of American life, on the group- 
units around which it clusters (family, club, gang, neighborhood, town, 
army, school, church), and on the social relations between them. Thus 
“society”. refers to the total group and institutional framework, and the 
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processes of living together and being knit together with it as socii or 
members of the same community. 


I use “civilization” as my broadest concept, to include some of the 
overtones I have mentioned, along with some of its own. When a society, 
which is also a culture, has grown highly complex and urbanized, when it 
has cut a wide swathe in history and in the minds of men, one looks for a 
term more highly charged with some of these meanings. “Civilization” is 
such a term. One thinks of Greece and Rome, of China and Britain, of the 
Aztec-Mayan civilization, of India, of Spain and France and Britain, of 
Russia and America. They differ from, let us say, the Bushmen or Pygmies 
or the Andaman Islanders because each of them at some phase of its 
history was (and some still are) a great going-concern containing impor- 
tant dynamic elements that have left a deep imprint on the human con- 
sciousness. They have left, shall we put it, a scar on men’s minds. Some of 
the civilizations of the past may now, in Toynbee’s vivid term used as part 
of his image of the cliff-hangers, “debris-civilizations”; some may be 
“dangling civilizations.” But all of them had a way of life and a world- 
view that have become deeply part of human experience. I believe this to 
be true of America, and I know that the historians and social theorists of 
the future will look back on American life and thought and see it—with 
its truths and errors, its callownesses and its obsessions and its insights, 
its childishness and its power—as one of the gleaming civilizations of 
history. Whoever wants to convey this sense of the total pattern and total 
impact of the activity and striving and feeling of America, must fall back 
on the idea of American civilization. 


Interpreting American Civilization: Single Factors or Polarities? 


A final question about the civilization-pattern: is there some organiz- 
ing principle in it, some key that unlocks all the doors, with which an 
analysis should start because the rest will follow? For several genera- 
tions western thought has been dominated by the rigid explanation and 
haunted by the dream of finding the single factor that determines all else. 
It might be Hegel or Spencer, Marx or Sorel, Spengler, Freud or Jung, 
Veblen, Henry George, Brooks Adams or Henry Adams, but it was always 
a form of cabbalism. There is no such single talisman to the secret of 
America. 


If one followed the lead of Marx or Veblen, one would stress tech- 
nology and the system of business power, and build all the rest on that. 
After Laski’s The American Democracy, which applied that method to 
the analysis of contemporary American society, it would be futile to expect 
anything but sharply decreasing returns from further increments of such 
an approach. While Laski’s theme was democracy, as in the case of 
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Tocqueville and Bryce, it is the subject of the book only as a corpse is the 
subject of a murder mystery. The real theme is the system of capitalist 
power and the business civilization it had produced, between which and 
democracy there is a bitter feud. Democracy in Laski’s study is a little 
like the hero of Clifford Odet’s early play, Waiting for Lefty: the stage is 
set for the hero, everyone measures his life and aspirations by him, but he 
never shows up because he has fallen victim to the forces of greed and 
reaction. It is still true that economic power and class domination are 
important themes in any civilization-pattern, especially the American. But 
an analysis which makes them the sole key distorts a good deal, and misses 
a good deal more. 


Laski’s approach, like Veblen’s, was a reaction against the school 
which seemed to make political institutions and ideas the end as well as 
the beginning of the analysis. In one sense Tocqueville belonged to that 
tradition, since he started with the idea of democracy and traced its rami- 
fications through phase after phase of American life. But Tocqueville set 
an example of breadth of view which not even the urbane later students 
of America, like Viscount Bryce, followed. Bryce’s approach was through 
the political institutions of the American Commonwealth, as Tocqueville’s 
had been through the political and moral ramifications of the democratic 
idea. Bryce had lost most of the sense of wonder and excitement which 
Tocqueville had about the revolutionary implications of democracy, and 
was more interested in how the political actuality had worked out. In both 
cases, however—as to some extent in that latter-day Bryce, Denis Brogan 
—the organizing principle is political. 


There is another approach, far more sharply diverse from the 
Marxist-Veblenian, in the direction of a key stress on the idea-world and 
the world of moral values. This would give primacy to and a creative 
force to the American mind, tradition, religion, and beliefs and attitudes, 
and derive the technology and economic achievement of America from 
them, rather than the other way round. One finds some such approach, 
with philosophical overtones, in Santayana’s Character and Opinion in 
the U.S.; one finds it, with religious overtones, in Toynbee; one finds it 
also, some years back, in Waldo Frank’s Rediscovery of America, with 
mystical overtones. In one sense, also, the psychological school and some 
of the writers on national character build on a similar unacknowledged 
assumption. 


In my own thinking about America, I prefer to see both the economic 
emphasis and the moral-psychological emphasis as polarizing centers. I 
find each truncated without the other, and each meaningless except when 
seen in the light of the other. Some of the Gestalt and also the field-theory 
schools of psychology have taught us that the problem of social analysis 
is not one of causation but of relation, that the problem is best seen in 
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terms of a figure-ground perspective, with the figure and ground se 
with the purpose. 


Seen thus the focus of a study of American civilization becomes the 
pattern itself, not some single key or clue. There is scarcely a statement 
one can make about America without being able to make one that at least 
to some degree contradicts it, or is in alternative to it. Morris R. Cohen 
made the dialectical study of polar opposites the core of his philosophic 
method; and Erik Erikson has recently suggested (in Childhood and 
Society) that the study of polarities is crucial also in the psychiatrist’s 
approach to American society. Thus the focus of study of America is 
neither the economic world nor the moral world, but the inter-play 
between them: between power and ideas, between technology and the 
value-systems, between the class-system and the operative attitudes and 
myths in the American mind. 


If there is a figure-ground relation in American civilization, it must 
then be sought in the shifting perspectives of science and conscience, or 
the revolutionary machine and the conservative crust of tradition, of mass- 
production and social creativeness, of individualist attitudes and collect- 
ive action, of elite power and the popular base of the arts, of capitalist 
economics and democratic freedom, of the growth of military power and 
the persistence of civilian control, of isolatist thought and the fact of an 
American imperium. 


One may say of these polar impulses that American life is deeply, 
perhaps irreparably, split and frustrated by them. One may call them 
simply contradictory parts of a hopelessly bewildering puzzle. Or one may 
see them as evidence of an effort to work out, on a more significant scale 
than ever in history, the resolution of conflicting impulses that are to be 
found in every civilization but each of which occurs in the American with 
a strength and tenacity scarcely witnessed elsewhere. 


American Culture and 
American Personality 


Some Methodological Considerations 
Otto Klineberg 


In the present paper no attempt will be made to present any addi- 
tional facts concerning American characteristics, or to describe, except 
incidentally, any of the important features of American culture. This has 
been the concern of the other contributors to this symposium, and | prefer 
to direct my remarks more specifically to “se problem of developing an 
adequate methodology in a difficult and complicated area of research. 


The Concept of American Culture 


The first important question, in my opinion, is to determine in just 
what sense we have a right to speak of American culture. There are 
obviously so many different subcultures within the larger American com- 
munity that any statements about American culture as a whole need to be 
modified or corrected by adequate consideration of subcultural variations. 
These last may be variously defined and determined; they appear to be 
affected by ethnic, regional, religious, economic and social factors. 


Considerable research is already available which indicates the nature 
and the extent of such subcultural variations. In the well-known Kinsey 
report,! there is found ample demonstration of striking class differences 
in the patterns of sex relations and sex activity. In the series of studies by 
Davis and Havighurst,? there is considerable evidence for the existence of 
a class culture with reference to patterns of child rearing, parental 
authority and permissiveness, individual responsibility and independence, 
etc. There are differences between Negroes and Whites as well, although 

_ the class differences appear to be more marked. There are also, of course, 
obvious differences in the cultures of urban and rural groups; as a matter 
of fact, it has often been suggested that in many respects there is greater 
similarity between life in New York and in Paris than between life in 
either of these cities and that of the rural populations of both countries. 
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York: Saunders, 1948. 
2E.g., A, Davis and R Pf Havighurst, ‘‘Social Class and Color Differences in Child Rearing’, 
American Sociological eview, 1946, 11, pp. 698-710. 
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It may even be asked, in connection with the interesting study by Wolfen- 
stein and Leites,? whether the results are applicable to the whole of the 
American population, or to the subculture of American movie-goers. If it 
is true, for example, that those who attend the movies regularly are on the 
average younger than the population as a whole, and if the movie makers 
have such an audience in mind, the goals, ideals and attitudes represented 
may be determined in part by that fact. 


This insistence on the importance of understanding the subcultures 
within the American community is not to be regarded as a denial of the 
existence of an American culture. In the specific statements, however, that 
have been made about American life, one does have the right, and the 
obligation, to ask whether such statements are universally or even widely 
applicable, or whether they apply only to the particular group studied. 
One has the further obligation to ask whether they represent standards or 
ideals of behavior, or whether on the contrary they are actually practiced 
by a substantial proportion of the population. One distinguished anthro- 
pologist has suggested that anthropology is interested in “grammar,” and 
that this insistence on subcultures, and on individual variations within a 
subculture, can perhaps best be characterized as a concern with “dialects.” 
I would insist that psychology, as a behavorial science, is legitimately 
interested in dialects; not only in how people are supposed to talk but in 
how they actually do talk. It does not seem to be adequate to speak of 
American culture entirely in terms of patterns which may not be accepted 
or followed by substantial portions of the population. 


Homogeneity versus Heterogeneity 

This last point is closely related to the second problem which I would 
like to raise, namely that of the degree of homogeneity or heterogeneity 
characteristic of a culture. In my opinion it is incorrect to restrict the 
concept of culture to that which all the members of a community have in 
common. Cultures differ in the degree to which they are homogeneous, and 
I would suggest that these difference in degree represent important differ- 
ences in the respective cultures. Many years ago Halbwachs‘ noted that 
the tendency toward suicide is more evenly distributed throughout coun- 
ties of England than in the Departments of France and the subdivisions of 
Italy and Germany. He used this fact, rightly. or wrongly, as an indication 
that English culture was more homogeneous than the others with which it 
was compared. American culture is probably much more heterogeneous 
than, for example, the culture of Holland, although only research could 
determine the extent of the variation in this respect. 

A special kind of heterogeneity of culture arises when there is con- 
flict between the generations. I had the impression, when I was recently in 


3Martha Wolfenstein and N. Leites, Movies: A Psychological Study. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
4M. H. Halbwachs, Les Causes du Suicide, Paris: Alcan, 1930. 
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Germany, that this was creating a very special problem in that country at 
the present time. German youth are apparently so disillusioned with their 
elders as the result of recent experiences that the patterns of authority no 
longer operate, and the cultural distance between parents and children is 
greater than it ever was before. My guess would be that in the United 
States too, although perhaps not to the same extent, there is a marked 
difference in the “culture” which prevails among groups of young people 
and that which was typical of their parents when they were of the same 
age. This is perhaps a function of the rapidity of social change in this 
country, but in any case it introduces a degree of heterogeneity within the 
culture which is much greater than that in a more conservative society. 
When cultures are compared, the problem of degree of homogeneity—a 
problem largely neglected in most studies in this area—should command 
the most careful consideration. 


National versus Common—Human 


At all points in the analysis and description of American culture, 
there is the need for comparative and comparable data from other 
national cultures. Otherwise, we have no means of knowing what the data 
mean. It is not enough to say, for example, that an important aspect of 
American life is represented by the desire of parents to have their children 
excel them, to do better than they (the parents) were able to do. A Public 
Opinion Study in France revealed that French parents had very much the 
same attitudes toward their children, at least so far as education was con- 
cerned. Some years ago Butterfield5 showed that in a relatively homo- 
geneous urban community in the United States, parents differed widely as 
to the age at which they would permit their daughters to go out unchaper- 
oned. The range was from about 14 to 20 years. A Swedish public opinion 
poll asked the same question, and found the same range, from 14 to 20. 
Whatever statements are made about Americans should be checked to see 
whether they hold equally well for other nations. 

I am of course not suggesting that when cultural patterns are shared 
by different nations that they therefore become less important or signifi- 
cant. On the contrary, they may be at least equally significant. It seems to 
me to be misleading, however, to make a statement about a particular 
national culture without knowing to what extent the statement refers to 
something unique, or to something shared by other cultures as well. I am 
reminded of the statement by Kluckhohn and Murray® that “every man is 
in certain respects (e) like all other men, (b) like some other men, (c) 
like no other man.” I think the same could be said for cultures. Every 
culture is in certain respects like all other cultures, like some other cul- 
tures, like no other culture. In order properly to understand American cul- 
ture, we must be able to place it in its proper perspective. 

50. M. Butterfield, Love pales of Adolescence, New York: Teachers College, 1939. 


6C. Kluckhorn. and H, A. Murray, Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture. New York: 
Knopf, 1948, p. 35. 
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The Interdisciplinary Approach 


In this field, perhaps more than in any other, the problem must be 
- approached from many different directions, and with many different tech- 
niques. American culture cannot be understood by the economist alone, 
by the historian alone, by the sociologist or anthropologist alone, or by 
the psychologist alone. No one discipline is capable of handling all the 
complications, and no one technique is adequate to obtain all the neces- 
sary data. One distinguished social psychologist has expressed certain 
doubts about the extent to which interdisciplinary approaches have been 
successful in the past; he has suggested that cross-fertilization has some- 
times been replaced by cross-sterilization. Granting all the difficulties in 
the way of an adequate combination of disciplines or of techniques, there 
seems to me to be no substitute for an interdisciplinary approach, This 
very symposium is a testimonial in that direction. 


Changes Through Time 


One of the major queries that has been raised concerning national 
characteristics, and one which applies to our present attempt to under- 
stand American culture, is the question as to whether “national character” 
remains unchanged through time. Some critics have suggested that if the 
characteristics of a people do change, the very concept of national char- 
acteristics becomes meaningless. This I think is going too far. We would 
still have the right, even under conditions of change, to speak of national 
characteristics as prevailing at a particular time or over a particular 
period of time. 


At the same time it is important to know just how permanent or how 
transitory such characteristics are. Here the historian can be particularly 
useful to us. To take only one example, Commager7™ suggests that the 
description of America and Americans retains considerable consistency 
over a long period of time. Such historical analyses, however, should be 
supplemented by trend studies, which are now being rendered much more 
possible through the use of data obtained by surveys and public opinion 
investigations conducted on representative samples of the population at 
different times. The panel method, in which the same respondents are 
interviewed at varying intervals, may make significant contributions in 
this area, especially in terms of the changes which occur within a rela- ; 
tively brief period. 

The problem of changes through time is important in many fields of 
social psychological and sociological research, but nowhere does it appear 


to have more significance than in the study of permanence and change in 
national characteristics. 


7H. S. Commager, America in Perspective: The United States Through Foreign Eyes, New York: 
Random House, 1947. 
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The Use of Objective Methods 


It may be that in this whole area, psychologists have a special con- 
tribution to make. I think it is not unfair to say that psychologists have 
been somewhat more concerned with a critical evaluation of their methods 
and techniques than have the representatives of certain other social 
sciences. They have at least been aware that when a method is employed 
it must satisfy certain criteria: it must be reliable, that is to say consist- 
ent; it must be valid, that is to say it must be capable of measuring what 
it sets out to measure. I am by no means suggesting that psychologists 
have a monopoly on this concern with method. I am suggesting that they 
are consciously and constantly pre-occupied with the problem of develop- 
ing an adequate methodology. There are now available a number of objec- 
tive techniques which can be applied in this field—the methods of content 
analysis, psychological testing devices, attitude scales, controlled inter- 
views, etc. These can be supplemented by much more adequate use of 
biographies or life histories obtained from a representative sample of a 
population, instead of being restricted, as they so often are, to unusual or 
abnormal individuals. The study of individual communities, which is the 
ethnological method par excellence, can of course make exceedingly valu- 
able contributions, though I think it might be improved by a greater con- 
cern with the reliability and validity of the observations, particularly 
when these relate to personality and other less “tangible” aspects of the 
culture. 


Conclusion 


I know that what I have done is to introduce many difficulties into 
the study of American culture and American personality. I have asked for 
an approach which makes research in this whole field almost prohibitively 
complex, time-consuming and laborious. I realize this, but I make no 
apologies for it. The problem appears to me to be too complex to be 
approached—or at least resolved—by anything but a complex metho- 
dology. There is a great danger in over-simplification, and in arriving at 
conclusions before they are warranted by the data, or by the adequacy of 
our techniques. If in the meantime we are content to present our con- 


clusions as hypotheses, we will at least be safe, scientifically. We can go no ° 


further until we have developed a more adequate and more acceptable 
methodology. 
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